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The Kalasha, popularly misnamed Kalash Kafirs (liter- 
ally *unbelievers'), are the last non-Islamic people of 
the Hindu Kush mountains in nonhern Pakistan. 1 first 
visited the Kalasha valleys as an undergraduate student 
of anthropology in 1972, doing two years fieldwork 
there in 1975-77. Returning last year, 1 was asked by 
Kalasha leaders to consider making‘a film about their 
culture and present life “to explain our customs prop- 
erly to the world’. So I agreed to make a Disappearing 
World film in April and May this year (transmitted on 
ITV, Ist August). In this article I sketch out a back- 
gound to the film, covering twenty years of social and 
political change among the Kalasha. I also reflect on an 
uneasy combination of anthropological roles in film- 
making, as a consultant for popular television, and as 
an appointed agent of minority public relations. 


*Kafirs! of the Hindu Kush 

At the time of my main fieldwork in the 1970s, little 
scrious literature had been written about the remarkable 
society and religion of the Kalasha.! Their valleys were 
then relatively inaccessible, often requiring a day’s hike 
over high mountains in summer, so Kalasha communi- 
ties were only occasionally visited by outsiders. The 
encompassing state of Chitral was only incorporated as 
a District within Pakistan in the 1960s, and much of the 
old regime of this principality persisted in the following 
decades. 

For centuries the Kalasha had been an oppressed 
minority in Chitral, heavily taxed in subsistence goods 
and subject lo burdensome demands of corvée labour. 
Disparaged as dirty, immoral and irreligious by sur- 
rounding Muslims, the Kalasha were largely left to their 
own devices of self-government. The small northern 
valley of Rumbur, where I focussed my fieldwork in 
the 1970s, was locally governed by informal assemblies 
of lineage elders; but the valley remained under the ef- 
fective authority of a successor of the traditional asakal 
*headmen', who acted as intermediary with government 
officials in Chitral. But apart from the collection of 
taxes, there was little outside interference in Kalasha 
affairs. Indigenous politics was preoccupied with gain- 
ing prestige through feasting and influence in mediating 
disputes, particularly those of inter-lineage *feuds' fol- 
lowing the prevalent elopement of married women. 


Rumbur Valley in the 1970s 

By the time of my main fieldwork in 1975-77, there 
were signs of a reorganization of local politics in Rum- 
bur. Spurred by the populist rhetoric of President 
Bhutto's People's Party, factional opposition had 
emerged against the dominant ‘headman’ of the valley. 
A rival leader represented a younger generation of 
emergent elders pressing for more active engagement in 
national party politics, where the Kalasha now com- 
mandcd a sizeable vote in their electoral constituency, 
This new leader also demanded the revival of Kalasha 
customs which were felt to be endangered by Mustim 
encroachments. He clinched his position as leader by 
sponsoring a vast sacrificial feast of merit (biramór), on 
a scale unwitnessed for three generations, which then 
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encouraged a widespread revival of competitive feast- 
ing. 

This period was also onc of serious crisis in the pas- 
toral economy of the Kalasha, when in 1975 a livestock 
epidemic devastated their goat herds. Kalasha re- 
sponded with an upsurge of ritual observances, where 
the epidemic was widely interpreted as an attack of evil 
spirits (aphár-bala) that had invaded the valleys as a 
result of ritual negligence. A shaman (dehär) of Rum- 
bur then rose to sudden prominence after years of ob- 
scurity. Together with the new factional leader of the 
valley, he demanded more stringent respect for tradi- 
tional rules of ritual ‘purity’ and ‘impurity’, whose 
breach he diagnosed as responsible for these misfor- 
tunes. UEM 

In reaction to modern crises, Kalasha culture there- 
fore seemed 10 be undergoing a ‘revival’ at the end of 
the 1970s, with the resurrection of feasts and rites that 
had earlier fallen into disuse. Yet'there were other, 
more ominous signs of impending change. Dirt tracks, 
suitable for jeeps and lorries, were then being built into 
the valleys, threatening an incursion df local Muslims 
from Chitral who had long been eager to acquire the 
fertile land and forests of these valleys. The building of 
these roads, which had been an issue of factional 
politics, was therefore grected with mixed apprehen- 
sion: they would provide easier access to the bazaars 
and hospitals of Chitral; but they would also convey 
further encroachments from Chitrali neighbours, who 
had already acquired valuable fields and walnut trees 
through eatortionate loans to impoverished Kalasha, 


The Joshi Festival, 1989 

I returned to Rumbur in April last year, supported by an 
ESRC grant for three months’ fieldwork on Kalasha 
music and ora! literature. I arrived at the time of the 
spring Joshi festival, which is the subject of our film. 

The three-day Joshi festival marks a crucial moment 
in the Kalasha subsistence cycle, occurring just before 
herdsmen take their goats to mountain pastures and 
women begin intensive work in the terraced fields 
around their villages. The main themes of the festival 
celebrate the vernal regeneration of nature, the fresh 
foliage and blossoms of spring, and a spirit of 
chivalrous romance between the sexes before their sum- 
mer separation in mountain and valley. At its conclu- 
sion, all adult men congregate at the sanctuary of the 
god Mahandeu, overlooking the festal dancing-place, 
where political speeches are given by elders to an- 
nounce communal policy for the coming year. The 
Joshi festival is therefore an ideal occasion to observe 
Kalasha evaluations of contemporary changes in their 
culture. 

Returning on the eve of Joshi in 1989, I was initially 
struck by the familiarity of my surroundings in Rum- 
bur, although it was a novelty lo arrive by jeep in a few 
hours where I had trudged for a day on foot. At the end 
of the jeep track were two imposing concrete and corru- 
gated-iron hotels, and another tin-roofed ‘shelter’ had 
also been built on the main dancing-ground of the festi- 
val, constructed three years earlier with funds from the 
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Ministry of Minorities. But apart from these new build- 
ings. hule seemed radically changed 1n Kalasha village 
life from the 1970s 

Ti emerged, however, that there were serious prob- 
lems now facing Kalasha leaders. Most important has 
been a six-year dispute with neighbouring Chitralis 
over the ownership of Rumbur forestry rights, After set- 
uing a Pakhtun insurrection over forestry in 1977, the 
Pakistan government had agreed 10 award “local inhabi- 
tants’ rovalties from forestry work. But Chitrali 
Muslims then claimed that they were equal right- 
holders 10 Rumbur resources, on the precedent that they 
had used pasturage there. They were now demonstrat- 
ing these rights by cutting down tracts of Kalasha oak 
forest, loaded daily onto jeeps to be sold as firewood in 
Chitral. Similar claims had been promptly settled in 
courts elsewhere; but those were claims among fellow 
Muslims. A decision in favour of the Kalasha would be 
exploited as ‘anti-Islamic’ by Chitrali leaders, who had 
already intimidated government officials in earlier hear 
ings of the case. For six years, therefore. this forestry 
dispute has been pursued in the courts of Chitral at a 
cost of many thousands of Rupees for the people of 
Rumbur. It remains undecided, with the entre valley 
presently placed under a ‘stay order” as disputed temi- 
tory — which strictly interpreted renders Kalasha culti- 
vation illegal. 

Tourism poses another threat to Kalasha communi- 
ties? All three valleys now have several large hotels, 
mostly owned and managed by Chitralı Muslims. For- 
cign tourism remains undeveloped, still largely re- 
stricted to ‘back-packers’ or small ‘adventure groups’ 
who visit the valleys by jeep for one or two days, par- 
ticularly during festivals like Joshi. More problematic 
are local tourists from other regions of the Nonh-West 
fronticr, often lured to the valleys by sexual fantasies 
about the supposed ‘freedom’ of Kalasha women. 
Government officials also have ambitious plans for the 
expansion of tourism to attract foreign income that 
might be used for further development. These plans in- 
clude the construction of metalled roads, the provision 
of electricity, and the building of ‘motels’ in all three 
valleys. 

These contemporary problems are, however, counter- 
balanced by more positive developments. The 
frequency of conversions 10 Islam has greatly 
diminished following government legislation against 
proselytization Annual population growth, reflecting 
improved livelihood, now increases by more than three 
per cent: my census of Rumbur in 1989 recorded 815 
people, compared with 505 in 1976, and the total Ka- 
lasha population now numbers over three thousand, 
compared with my census of 1.675 fificen years ago 
So there seems no imminent danger of Kalasha culture 
"dying out’, as was often feared in the past. Greater 
numbers of Kalasha children are being educated in 
local primary and secondary schools, although stil] few 
continue their education outside the valleys. And some 
major productive projects, entailing Ihe communal 
building of irrigation channels and flood walls, have 
been sponsored by government minority funds, Cele- 
brations of the Joshi festival in 1989, and during our 
filming this year, also seemed as enthusiastic as the 
dancing and singing 1 witnessed fifteen years ago 


Filming Joshi, May 1990 

1 had earlier contemplated making a film with the Ka- 
lasha. But I had rejected several proposals thar T felt 
would only reaffirm their Kiplingesque representation 
as ‘lost descendants of Alexander” or as ‘stray Aryans’ 


in the Hindu Kush. For it is this romantic rhetoric of 
archaic ‘children of nature’, prevalent in earlier litera- 
ure on the Kalasha, that perhaps most seriously 
impedes their minority representation, encouraging a 
benevolent but patronizing patemalism from govern- 
ment authorities. 1 therefore spelled out my intentions 
for the film in initial correspondence with Granada: 

The Kalasha seem in many respects a caricature of an 'ex- 
mie“ tribal society — pagan cites, cowry-shelled girls, 
legends of Alexander — also visually dramatic in the con- 
tesi of an otherwise sober Islamic environment, and this 
has unracied a voyeuristic interest in their culture. This 
long put me off the idea of film... But ] now think that 
sympaihenc treatment, with the active involvement of Ka- 
tasha. could be of practical usc, as well as reflecting criti- 
cally on the voyeurism their culture evokes hence ad- 
dressing the whole problem of our interpretation of 'cere- 
monia) representations’ af other people’s lives. 

Such intentions must be subject to compromise in a 
collaborative venture. Contracting as consultant to a tel- 
evision company, one makes a Faustian pact between 
scholarship and popular entertainment, where one's 
ethnographic soul is always at risk! For anthropological 
films are finally made by directors, by visual journal- 
ists, They are therefore products of an always tense 
dialogue between competing ‘stories’: one largely en- 
visaged for dramatic entertainment, the other concerned 
to project a people's self-represemation, often fraught 
with fears about betraying confidences. 

I was fortunate 10 have a director, John Sheppard, 
whose narrative perspectives mostly coincided with my 
own." An essential theme of our story concerns Kalasha 
gender relations, particularly outsiders’ misconceptions 
of ‘immorality’ surrounding such institutions as wife- 
elopement. The distinctly unmuted reflections of a 
young woman on such topics, triangulated by the male 
perspectives of her husband and her father, occupies 
much of the first half of the film. Despite the complexi- 
ties of Kalasha wife-elopement, skilful editing of three 
dialogues relating lo one case has managed to convey 
its major features, including the excited emotions of 
male and fernale participants. without need of back- 
ground commentary. 

We were also concemed to give a prominent voice to 
Kalasha leaders, expressing their own ideas and frustra- 
tions about current developments in contrast to those of 
government officials. These include the views of tradi- 
tional elders together with those of a younger genera- 
tion of educated leaders like Saifullah Jan, whose 
family is the personal focus of our film, By relying on 
their own exposition of contemporary problems, we 
have tried to avoid presenting a simplified Manichean 
depiction of a typical ‘disappearing world" of colourful 
and sympathetic subjects embattled by Islam, official- 
dom und modemization. The film emphasizes more 
complex issues of Kalasha self-determination as a 
minority in Pakistan. 

In reducing a footage of fificen hours to fifiy 
minutes, there are inevitable disappointments. The evo- 
cative recollections of an elderly convert to Islam, for 
example, would have usefully illaminated conflicting 
loyalties and sympathies in Mustim-Kalasha relations. 
Yet these did not survive final editing: simply because 
an additional personality would have disrupted our 
tightly intermeshed depiction of a single household. 1 
also regret that our strong emphasis on tourism and 
government relations has deiracted from other, more 
ethnographic issues: women’s perspectives on ‘purity’ 
and ‘impurity’ in Kalasha religion, for example, all too 
easily misjudged as an ideology of female subordina- 
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Acknowledging the final authority of the film's 
director — with whom strained reciprocities in the field 
take on the situational logic of “skipper” and ‘netboss’ 
in Barth's famous fishing boat!! — the anthropologist 
docs have commanding influence over the shooting of 
such films, particularly in the conduct of interviews. 
This influence may be tactfully used to steer a film's 
potential messages in the desired direction — despite 
subsequent distortions in editing, where a consultant's 
role is necessarily minimal. 

As interpreter-translator, one also has candid powers 
of censorship, and serious obligations. Loose translation 
of dialogue. further reduced by subtitles, easily 
degenerates into a travesty of natural conversation. | 


therefore. insisted on recording all dialogue and inicr- 
views m Kalasha phonetic transcription, writing English 
translations opposite, This is more arduous than freely 
translating into a tape-recorder, But it does give a more 
reasonable chance of properly representing Kalasha dis- 
course, where the director has potential access to the 
syntax of speech, which 1 feel is well reflected in the 
subtived polemic of our focal personalities. 

In the end, The Kalasha: rites of spring makes most 
of the points that I had set out to convey on behalf of 
Kalasha friends, and with greater artıstry than | had im- 
agined. This was, admittedly, a felicitous outcome thai I 
had not always envisaged during shooting in the field. 
The film's success in Kalasha terms may be judged 
when I bring it back te Rumbur in September. Cl 


(iv 0.2) mai dizikw'eu-ta--——- su'al / gh'ir h'ula,Ruk-m'u-u-u-u-u-la grat! 


KALASHA ORAL LITERATURE AND PRAISE SONGS PETER PARKES' 


Handout for 2nd International Hindu Kush Cultural Conference, Chitral, Sept. 1990 


I. KALASHA ORAL GENRES: 


kis'a 'stories' igfik'ek ‘oratory’ gr'hü ' songs' : 


wesi'at legends’ aé6r'ik 'fables' Cox a) drada'ilak 
b) d'usak song-&-dance 
c? ¿a modes 


11. FORMULAIC PHRASES: 
A. Song of Jirman (Bulasing-nawau, Brun, Bomboret) 


1. g'abag o m'imi h'aiia, / Mutim'ir naw'au Ze Bak'ar naw'au! 
2. b'asun masir'uk dran'ale, / r'ua ghazin'a b'iana Chal'es. 
3. Jam'ili g'ir 'asale, / tai Jag'ai, khos'an tre Kal'asa des. 
4. lot m'ondro k'ila d'eke? / ag'ois tai dur'ug že mraj-nOr'ik. 


1. Bravo for your sake, descendants of Mutimir and descendants of Bakar! 

2. The spring month emerged, a silver treasure outside you pull-out. 

3. (Your) clanswomen's milk it is, looking at you they make happy the three 
Kalasha communities. 

4. What great talk shall we give? It became beautiful (at) your doorway and 
beneath you mulberry-tree 


> 


Song of Shikari (Rajawsi-nawsu, Batrik, Bomboret) 


s'ebas o m'imi h'atia / mai igp'asur, ferb'eka P'ilin Bek! 

sat g'osf43 pai las'ala / tai b'ayalo, Daj'al Ze Sural'a. 
p'utrso Ser Khan namghiri/-k'an uphuj'una, s'uci en'oga dhap. 
r'ua Ze s'üra-o pir'i / g'ala, th'ara-o Kal'aga-gr'om. 

tai sadak'at dewl'ato / ugh'uzi pir'is, tai Kal'aga-gr'om. 
p'utrao Miz'ok b'ira-kFumbr'& / las'alae, th'ara-o Pupg'uri-Sat. 
ir'e-grurak b'ira gumber/-'ai las'ala, th'ara-o Khopdawigf son. 
Kh'opdawis} s'onani og/-thüf ¢ch'inila, tai b'ira kambür'ak. 


SADA 


1. Bravo to you (pl.2, my father-in-law, Sherbek's (son) Pilin Bek! 

2. From seven stables he freed the goats, your brothers, Dajal and Shurala. 

3, Your son Sher Khan 'first-named' he was born, (at the) fairy's waterless 
hill, 

4. Silver and gold filling-up he went, up-there (in) Kalashagram. 

5. Your honest wealth swarming (like bees) it filled, up there (at? 
Punduri-shat. 

6. Your son Mizok cross-horned he-goats he let free, up there (at) 
Khondawisht pass. 

7. Triplet he-goats in front he let free, up there (at) Khondawisht pass. 

8. From Khondawisht pass the ice-pillar (icicle) he broke, your cross- 
horned he-goat. 


III. PHRASE AND MOTIF STRUCTURE OF DRAZA'ILAK RECITATION: 


OOO rr"? AAA AA 
A B 
a b c d : e d g h , 
; op £T e 
y y 
(voice breaks) (glissando) 


E 


